THE    GREAT    TUDORS
presupposes a society whose prejudices and loyalties are
sufficiently diffuse to be destroyed by intellectual assault,
or sufficiently economically and politically secure to laugh
at its own follies, and to admit that there is something to
be said on both sides.
In less secure epochs, such as Skelton's, when friend and
foe are more clearly defined, the place of satire is taken by
abuse, as it always is taken in personal contact. (If cen-
sorship prevents abuse, allegorical symbolism is employed,
e.g. Speke Parrot.} If two people are having a quarrel, they
do not stop to assess who is at fault or to convince the other
of his error: they express their feelings of anger by calling
each other names. Similarly, among friends, when we
express our opinion of an enemy by saying cc so and so is a
closet" we assume that the reasons arc known:
" The Midwife put her hand on his thick skull
With the prophetic blessing, ' Be thou dull' "
is too much emotion recollected in tranquillity to be the
language of a quarrel. Abuse in general avoids intellectual
tropes other than those of exaggeration which intensify the
expression of one's feelings such as, " You're so narrow-
minded your ears meet," or the genealogical trees which
bargees assign to one another.
Further, the effect on the victim is different. Abuse is
an attack on the victim's personal honour, satire on his
sociarself-esteem; it affects him not directly, but through
his friends.
Skelton's work is abuse or flyting, not satire, and he is a
master at it. Much flyting poetry, like Dunbar's and
Skelton's own poems against Garnesche, suffer from the
alliterative metre in which they were written, which makes
them too verbal; the effect is lost on later generations, to
whom the vocabulary is unfamiliar. The freedom and
simplicity of the skeltonic was an ideal medium.
" Dundas, drunken and drowsy
Scabbed, scurvy and lousy
Of unhappy generation
And most ungracious nation!
Dundas
That drunk ass
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